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PRESIDENT WILSON 



Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetwr 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MAY, 1917 

THE CALL TO ARMS 

BY THE EDITOR 



Whek the Editor of The North American Review was 
requested to present his conception of the Ideal President 
he took pen in hand and wrote the following: 

It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native 
metal of a man is tested ; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fear- 
less honesty to admit, whatever of truth there may be in an adverse 
opinion, in order more convincingly to expose the fallacy that lurks 
behind it, that a reasoner at length gains for his mere statement of 
a fact the force of argument ; it is by a wise forecast which allows 
hostile combinations to go so far as by the inevitable reaction to 
become elements of his own power, that a politician proves his 
genius for state-craft ; and especially it is by so gently guiding public 
sentiment that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points 
that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and 
thus gain the advantages of compromise without the weakness of 
concession; by so instinctively comprehending the temper and 
prejudices of a people as to make them gradually conscious of the 
superior wisdom of his freedom from temper and prejudice, — it is 
by qualities such as these that a magistrate shows himself worthy 
to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen. 

It is fitting to remark forthwith that the Editor— whose 
name, by the way, was James Russell Lowell — did not have 
our present Chief Magistrate in the eye of his mind; it is 
indeed more than fitting; it is necessary, we are proud and 
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happy to say, in the light of the great Declaration of Wood- 
row Wilson, which will live in history as no less striking in 
substance and in form than that of Thomas Jefferson and 
quite as far-reaching in consequences to humankind as the 
pronouncement to King John of the barons of England. 
That is much to say, but not too much. We ask our readers 
to reflect upon the constantly changing conditions and the 
swinging back and forth of the pendulum of public opinion 
during the past two and a half years; to recall the lack of 
personal interest and the sense of aloofness which pervaded 
America during the first few months of the war ; to imagine 
the disastrous consequences which surely would have at- 
tended for a time our sudden entrance upon the scene of 
conflict in response to a gust of passion; to reckon the enor- 
mous gain derived from the exercise of unprecedented 
patience and forbearance ; to calculate the inestimable prac- 
tical advantages which have accrued from the great enhance- 
ment of our material resources and from the opportunity 
to profit from the mistakes of both the enemy and our Allies ; 
to note the " gentle guiding " of public sentiment into the 
channel of righteousness for the sake of righteousness and 
the gradual building up in the common consciousness of a 
conviction that there was no escape from performance of a 
duty essential to the salvation of the life, liberty and happi- 
ness of all mankind; to watch the realization at the psycho- 
logical moment of that " unity t)f America " so earnestly 
besought in the Inaugural Address ; and then to study the 
results of the President's course, strange though at times 
it has seemed, with heed to Mr. Lowell 's penetrative con- 
ception of " a magistrate worthy to be chief in a common- 
wealth of freemen,*' and accord both honor and praise to 
the man who was not only chosen and re-chosen by the 
people but, to our mind, was clearly predestined by God to 
meet intelligently, masterfully and Heaven grant in the end 
successfully the greatest emergency in the history of the 
world. 

Not side by side but as a natural and logical sequence 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation stands the great Message of that which we 
heralded last month as Patriotism and now proclaim as 
Democracy. And it is with a peculiar and double satisfac- 
tion, for our own part, that of all the innumerable acclama- 
tions from lovers of liberty the world over we find the most 
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true and the most appealing in these few words of generosity 
and sincerity from Charles Evans Hughes : 

" There has been no finer statement of our principles, 
of our ideals, of the motives that influence us, since the days 
of Lincoln than that stated in the matdhle^s state paper of 
President Wilson.' ' 

It is not necessary at this time, so immediately following 
the delivery, to portray the power and skill with which the 
President, in the words of Mr. Lowell, " gained for his 
mere statement of fact the force of argument,' ' but as we 
enter upon and proceed with the mighty task confronting 
us we shall do well to keep constantly before our minds 
these words of justification and inspiration : 

The present German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. 

It is a warfare against all nations. American ships have been 
sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very 
deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and 
friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in 
the same way. There has been no discrimination. 

The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for 
itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must be 
made with a moderation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment 
befitting our character and our motives as a nation. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable of making : 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs ; they cut at the very roots of human life. 

Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of 
human right. 

Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples 
of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will hence- 
forth ensure the observance of those principles. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their governments that 
are observed among the individual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except by 
a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. It 
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must be a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
plan what they would and render account to no one would be a 
corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a common e?id and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been added 
to our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful 
and heartening things that have been happening within the last 
few weeks in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew it best 
to have been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people 
that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards 
life. The autocracy that crowned the summit of her political 
structure, long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of 
its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose ; 
and now it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian 
people have been added in all their naive majesty and might to the 
forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and 
for peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend ; and that in the presence of its organized power, 
always lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there 
can be no assured security for the democratic governments of the 
world. We are now about to accept gage of battle with this nat- 
ural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force 
of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We 
are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included: for 
the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world 
must he made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the 
freedom of nations can make them. 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts, — for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
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for the rights cmd liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God helping 
her; she can do no other. 

" There is no partisanship when it is a question of your 
country," continued Mr. Hughes, in his finely patriotic 
speech emphasizing the unity of America. " There is only 
a question of leadership. That leadership has been most 
nobly declared, and it is our desire in every way in which 
we can, practicably to follow; and assure this result, which 
we hope will guarantee the peace of the world by making the 
world in the fine phrase of the President, ' safe for democ- 
racy.' " And the response of the Congress to the President, 
if not the utmost that could have been desired, was credit- 
able and satisfying. After only four days of due delibera- 
tion, without limiting debate and without a symptom of 
partisanship, by a total vote of 455 to 56, as compared with 
98 to 62 in 1812, the representatives of the people upheld 
their leader. " The hour has struck, we are at war," rang 
out the call ; and back the answer came in the famous naval 
phrase, " Make it so! " while to the waiting ears of peoples 
throughout the world echoed the words of Milton : 

" Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, cmd shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, cmd kindling her u/ndazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam" 

So began the ending of the Great War. 



And the beginning is good. When the President declared 
in substance that our undertaking called for the immediate 
mustering of all our resources, physical, inventive and crea- 
tive no less than financial and manufacturing, he evinced the 
comprehension of true sagacity. 

The war may— in fact, we are convinced, will — end within 
a year. Despite the fact that Germany has a larger number 
of men in the field than at any previous time, her armies are 
either yielding or making no headway along all their lines, 
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innumerable indications of despair appear in the ready sur- 
render of both officers and soldiers ; her allies are weakened 
to the verge of exhaustion and, notwithstanding their display 
of truly amazing fidelity, her people must now surely realize 
the impossibility of success — and they are starving. Clearly 
all hopes now rest upon the submarine, which is not fulfilling 
expectations, and upon a possible counter revolution in 
Russia. 

These are reeds so slender that the ultimate outcome can 
no longer be considered doubtful. For this very reason it 
doubly behooves this nation not only to put forth all its 
energies but also to make plain, through ostentatious prepar- 
ations for a long and hardly fought contest, its stern deter- 
mination to win at whatever time at whatever cost. In no 
other way can America hope so soon to realize her ambition 
to shorten the war with full heed to the doctrine of the 
Pilgrim fathers that no question can be settled until it is 
settled right. 

Having now demonstrated with sufficient conclusiveness 
that this is not one of the times when we are too proud to 
fight, it remains only to prove, as we are beginning to prove, 
our full understanding that lasting peace can be achieved 
through victory alone. His demand for colossal appro- 
priations, universal service and preparations for years 
instead of months of warfare upon the largest scale, 
makes evident the President's own true comprehension 
and manifests a capacity for masterful leadership which 
cannot fail to inspire the whole people with confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

We shall make blunders, of course; we have made two 
or three already; but upon the whole it is a fine start. 
Indeed, as we write, more seems likely to be sacrificed in the 
immediate future to the feverish activities of well-meaning 
amateurs than to technical errors. Nothing, for example, to 
our mind, could be more imprudent or really absurd than to 
send Colonel Roosevelt to France at the head of some thou- 
sands of men who, he admits, are not merely untrained but 
are actually disqualified by age or physical defects for 
regular conscription service. The soldiers comprising the 
Allied armies in France today are pronounced by experts the 
best the world has ever seen. How to their eyes could appear 
such an aggregation as Our Colonel proposes except as a 
sort of Yankee circus, making no doubt for the gaiety of 
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nations but also, alas, for humiliating reflection upon the 
quality of our soldiers and the good sense of our Govern- 
ment? 

If a division or even a few regiments of our splendid 
regulars, the equals of any fighting men living, can be sent 
to France under our skillful professional officers, glory be ! 
Nothing could be better. But if we must make a laughing 
stock of our own country and our own army, let us do a 
thorough job and ship Major General Roosevelt at the head 
of a division comprising Private William Jennings Bryan, 
bearing aloft the flag, and semi-Private William Sulzer, car- 
rying the water pail ! And if, by chance, to round out the 
expeditionary force and complete the show, it should seem 
advisable to dispatch Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard in a sub- 
marine made in Germany and Mr. Amos Reno Pinchot in a 
fidgety aeroplane, we should contemplate the vacuum thus 
created with little of the abhorrence traditionally ascribed to 
nature. 

Not that we hold in slight esteem or would restrict in any 
degree the noteworthy activities of these or any other dis- 
tinguished fellow-countrymen in this our time of mingled 
need and opportunity. Far from it! We stand squarely 
with the President in his earnest hope, otherwise expressed, 
that those who have been accustomed to grunt will now 
begin to lift. But " selective " service means that which, in 
the opinion of the Government, not of himself, one is best 
fitted to perform. Wherefore we respectfully suggest that 
Colonel Roosevelt be urged to hasten the mobilization of his 
Western cowboys and Eastern sports and lead them at once 
to the South for two years or more of patient patrol work 
on the Mexican border, that Private Bryan be commissioned 
to prove his patriotism in the dripping sweat of his capa- 
cious brow by hoeing potatoes and that Messrs Villard 
and Pinchot be assigned to the task of sowing the seeds of 
patriotism in the fields of pacifism. 

The remainder of us hundred millions, meanwhile, will do 
well to keep cool and do our bit in conformity with such 
opportunities as may appear. We would not belittle the 
magnitude of the task which we have undertaken ; we would 
regard it seriously and give painstaking consideration to 
possibilities of personal endeavor in aid and comfort espe- 
cially of our Allies who have been laying down their lives 
in our behalf as much as in their own; above all, we would 
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uphold the hands of those upon whom the heavy responsi- 
bilities of guidance have devolved, through no fault, and in 
some instances from little merit, of their own; but simul- 
taneously we would try to retain our perspective, give heed 
to possible future consequences of hasty and ill-judged acts 
and emulate as slightly as may be the excitedly erratic 
conduct of beheaded fowls. 

As we remarked at the outset, the beginning is good — 
and that suffices for the present. That many troubles lie in 
the womb of the future is certain, but they need not be 
anticipated; they need only be met and mastered with the 
calmness and resolution which befits the intelligence and 
dignity of a sane and sober people. 

To your tents, Israel! 

" FOR DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM " 

To America the war is new, but the issues are old; funda- 
mentally and essentially the same that we have fought over 
again and again for nearly a century and a half. Much as 
the world has varied in form, the spirit remains unchanged. 
The American Revolution, the last great civil war of the 
British Empire, was fought for political independence. Per- 
haps that principle does not seem, at first thought, to be 
directly challenged in the present war. As a matter of fact, 
it is very much at stake, directly in the case of some coun- 
tries, indirectly in the case of all, including our own. The 
war began with an attempt at the subversion and destruc- 
tion of the political independence of Serbia and Belgium. 
If of theirs, why not of that of others? The attack upon 
them was a potential menace to all. 

We may group together the issues of our undeclared war 
with France and our second war with Great Britain, since 
they were substantially identical. Those wars were fought 
for commercial independence and for the freedom of the 
high seas. That independence and that freedom had been 
denied to us by Orders in Council and by Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, the mandates of alien Powers. Each belligerent 
forbade us to trade with the other belligerent, and seized 
and destroyed our vessels when we undertook to do so. The 
resemblance, we might almost say the identity, of the circum- 
stances of those times and of the present is startling in its 
completeness. 
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The Civil War differed from its predecessors in being a 
domestic conflict, with issues entirely and distinctly other 
than theirs. Yet its issues are none the less repeated and 
involved in this foreign war which has been thrust upon us. 
We might without being fantastic say that the integrity of 
this Union has been challenged, as truly as it was in 1861, 
since Germany, while we were still at peace with her and 
while intimate and confident diplomatic relations still pre- 
vailed between us, plotted and planned for the invasion and 
dismemberment of our territory; so that for her to win in 
this war would mean dissolution of the Union as much as 
Confederate victory would have meant dismemberment half 
a century and more ago.. We might also say with truth that 
human freedom is challenged, seeing that Germany has re- 
established human slavery in its most revolting forms. But 
above all rises the issue which was all-comprehensive and 
supreme in our Civil War, "' Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. " 

There was still another war of ours, with issues similar 
to those of the present; in which we engaged with motives 
and for purposes which might well have been repeated at 
this time, had not there been others more obvious, more 
immediate and more direct, though not more imperative or 
more exalted. We entered upon our war with Spain not so 
much for any of tha reasons which were operative in the 
former wars as for the sake of humanity. We reckoned 
ourselves our brother's keeper. In the act of Congress 
which was tantamount to a declaration of war, though the 
word war was not contained in it, we said that the abhorrent 
conditions which had existed for more than three years in 
the Island of Cuba had shocked the moral sense of the people 
of the United States and had been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, and could not longer be endured. It was to put 
an end to those conditions, for humanity's sake, that we 
went to war. Those very words, mutatis mutandis, might 
just as truly and just as appropriately be applied to the 
present state of affairs in Europe. The worst horrors of 
Weyler's regime in Cuba — yes, and also those of Balma- 
ceda's " black brigade " before him, iu the Ten Years' War 
— have been surpassed in sheer bestial infamy by the doings 
of the Huns, by Imperial order, in Belgium and Northern 
France. Nothing could be more true, and nothing could be 
in the highest and noblest sense more fitting, than for us to 
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declare, in paraphrase of the declaration of nineteen years 
ago, that the abhorrent conditions which have existed for 
nearly three years in Belgium and Northern France have 
shocked the moral sense of the people of the United States 
and have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, and can 
no longer be endured. 

That declaration has not been necessary. The war which 
we might properly have begun ourselves, voluntarily, has 
been thrust upon us by the overt acts which Germany has 
committed against us. It is thus nominally a war of defense, 
accepted by us in defense of ourselves against alien aggres- 
sion. But the intrinsic character of it, and the character of 
the issues involved in it, make it much more tl^an that. The 
duty of those engaged in the war is not determined by 
merely the technical circumstances of its origin. How it 
shall be waged and to what end must be determined by the 
major issues which are at stake in it. And these are " for 
all we have and are." 

In the last analysis, this war is a continuation of the 
three centuries old strife between the despotic spirit of the 
Old World and the free spirit of the New. Three hundred 
years ago the founders of this Republic came hither to 
escape the Old World system of the divine right of kings, and 
to found a new state on the new principle of the natural 
rights of man. But they found that migration was not 
enough. They had changed their geography but not their 
government. They were still subject to Old World influences, 
pawns in the game of kings, made victims here of every 
war that was waged in Europe. 

Therefore they took another step for what they imagined 
would be complete divorcement from the European system. 
They established through revolution their political inde- 
pendence; utterly severing all bonds of European govern- 
ment. This they thought would surely prove sufficient. But 
it did not. There was danger that a great and ambitious 
European Power would establish itself in a vast colonial 
empire in the Mississippi Valley, and that thus we should 
again be involved in European wars fought on American 
soil. If the French in Louisiana and the British in Canada 
were at war, the United States would be between the upper 
and the nether millstones. To avert that peril we took 
Louisiana from France, by friendly purchase; though it was 
an open secret that the alternative would have been forcible 
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conquest, so determined were we to prevent such re-estab- 
lishment of European militarism in America. Thus we made 
the United States territorially dominant on this continent 
beyond any possible rivalry, and fondly imagined that the 
work begun by the first colonists was at last complete. 

But it was not. There quickly came a reminder of that 
fact. Our rights on the high seas were disregarded, and in 
wars between European Powers our commerce and our 
citizens were sacrificed. So the tedious strife was taken up 
again, in another costly war; at the end of which we thought 
that surely now the work was finished. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was promulgated as a formal declaration that at last 
we were entirely separated from the European system and 
exempt from European influences and safe from further 
annoyance. For a hundred years such seemed to be the case. 
But now we are subjected again to the same old menace. 
European Powers are fighting each other, and we, through 
our commerce on the high seas, are made pawns in the game. 

We shall do well to take a lesson from the record. A 
hundred years ago we were harassed by outlaw depreda- 
tions along the Florida border. Florida belonged to Spain 
and was the asylum of all manner of desperadoes, who made 
frequent raids upon our territory. For a time we were 
content with defensive warfare. We drove them back to the 
frontier, and they crossed it into the security of Spanish 
territory, only to turn and raid us again the moment our 
troops were withdrawn. That process might have proved 
interminable, had our forbearance continued. But it did not. 
A resolute and intrepid American commander conceived 
aggression to be the best defense, and he followed the outlaws 
not merely to the border but across it and beyond it, and 
tracked them to their lair in the heart of Spanish territory. 

There is our example. For three hundred years America 
has been striving to live its own life, apart from European 
intrigues and oppression. It has contented itself with being 
on the defensive, and with repelling European aggressions. 
But that policy has not sufficed. It has been effective with 
most of the European Powers, but with one it has been 
unavailing. A large portion of the rest of Europe has been 
leavened with the New World spirit, but one Power and its 
satellites still cherish the Old World spirit of despotism. It 
is now incumbent upon us to repeat our Florida policy, and 
to pursue our enemy into Europe itself and crush it 
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We revolted against the tyranny of George III, and be- 
cause we rid ourselves of it here, England at home rose 
against it too, and through our revolution herself leaped 
into a new and liberal life, with privilege and prerogative 
destroyed and the rights of the people established. Had it 
not been for our revolution, who can say that there would 
ever have been a Reform Act or Catholic Emancipation? 
Because America once more faces and fights what is left of 
the old foes of human rights, and fights them this time to a 
finish on their own ground, we may hope to see the Central 
Empires emerge from the darkness of autocracy into the 
light of democracy. We fought one great war to make sure 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
should not perish from the earth. It will be worth while to 
fight another, and a greater, to cause government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, to prevail throughout 
the world. 

THE IRISH IMPEDIMENT 

Pebhaps no foreigner will ever quite understand how 
greatly the Russian revolution simplified the President's 
task and enabled him to base the cause of the Allies and 
America's adhesion to it on the broadest grounds of democ- 
racy. The Allies, and particularly our French and British 
friends, have insisted from the beginning that they were 
championing popular government against panoplied despot- 
ism. So they were and are. And they have wondered why 
America, which is the greatest experiment in popular gov- 
ernment that the world has ever seen, did not at once and 
unhesitatingly accept and endorse their claim. It has been 
clear to them that a German victory would spell the over- 
throw of democracy in Europe and that democracy could 
not be overthrown in Europe and still survive elsewhere. 
Some Americans long ago perceived that truism. The great 
majority did not. What impeded their vision, what to their 
minds subjected the Allies' contentions to a considerable 
discount, was Russia and the form and character of the 
Russian Government. How, it was asked, could France and 
Great Britain pretend to be upholding popular rights when 
they were allied with one of the least progressive bureau- 
cracies in the world? 

Russia and democracy — the terms seemed mutually con- 
tradictory. There were, it is true, some Americans who knew 
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that this war was destined to leave on no country a greater 
mark than on Russia and that on an Allied victory rested 
the best hopes of a radical change in the temper and insti- 
tutions of the Russian system. Therefore they were not dis- 
quieted by the apparent anomaly of an alliance between the 
self-governing peoples of Great Britain and France and the 
Russian autocracy. They were confident all the time that 
the democratic genius of the Russian masses would ulti- 
mately find expression in their government and that in 
backing the Allies they were working for the liberation of 
Russia. But the Americans who felt this and understood it 
were few in number. To the great bulk of our people Russia 
was a stumbling-block. It checked and diverted their 
natural and instinctive sympathy for the Allied cause. We 
shall never know how much of the pro-Germanism in this 
country was really anti-Russianism. But certainly no small 
amount of it. It was not until the overthrow of the Czardom 
that vast numbers of Americans became really convinced of 
the genuineness of the Allied claim to be fighting the uni- 
versal battle of democracy. It was not until then that their 
hopes and good-will were able to flow out to the Allies 
unreservedly. 

But is there no other obstacle to the unhampered move- 
ment of American pro- Ally sympathies? There is. Our 
British friends will not take it amiss if we tell them frankly 
what it is. It is the Irish question. Far beyond the circle of 
the professional Irish- American politician, there is a deep 
desire on the part of the American people to see the Irish 
question settled in the only way in which they believe it 
ever can be settled — namely, by the establishment of a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin. That desire, we quite agree, is 
mixed up with extraordinary ignorance of Irish realities. 
Very few Americans have grasped even the elementary fact 
that the opposition to Home Rule comes today not from the 
British people or the British Government but from Ireland 
herself. Still fewer have really envisaged the Ulster problem 
or realize how strong, how almost overwhelming, is the case 
for the separate treatment of the northern province. 

Nor are there many Americans — there are, indeed, re- 
grettably few— who are aware how zealously in the past 
forty years the British Government has sought to ameliorate 
Irish conditions and to remove old grievances and injustices 
or with what splendid generosity and true statesmanlike 
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instinct it has created an Irish peasant proprietary. The 
fables that British rule in Ireland is oppressive, that Ireland 
is unfairly taxed and is discriminated against to her own 
hurt and to England's benefit, still dominate American 
opinion. Yet those who really know Ireland know on what 
a purely fictitious basis these legends repose. If you cross- 
examine the average American at all closely you will find 
him an encyclopedia of ignorance on almost everything that 
is of serious moment in the Ireland of today. How to 
reconcile the claims of the Protestant and highly industrial- 
ized province of Ulster, which is perfectly content with its 
present position and only asks to be let alone and not be 
driven out of the Union or placed under the control of an 
Irish Parliament that will necessarily be governed by 
Catholic and agricultural votes — how to reconcile these 
claims with the demand of the Nationalists that Ireland 
shall not be partitioned and that an Irish Parliament shall 
exercise authority over the entire country — this is a problem 
which, we admit at once, the ordinary American does not 
pretend to be able to solve. 

None the less his instincts on the main question are sound 
and unchangeable. He believes that Ireland should be as 
self-governing, and if self-governing would be as contented, 
as Canada, Australia or any other part of the British 
Empire. He regards British rule in Ireland as the one 
great blot on the British record. He cannot for a moment 
be got to believe that the solution of the Irish question is 
beyond the power of a determined statesmanship. ^ The 
spectacle of an Ireland held down by force — and that is the 
spectacle that Ireland presents to the world today — is one 
that frankly distresses him. He cannot make it square with 
Great Britain's proud boast that she is fighting for the 
rights of small nations. A troubled, querulous, insurrec- 
tionary Ireland seems to him an odd commentary on the 
sincerity of all British protestations. 

There is nothing we desire more heartily than that the 
co-operation between the British and American Governments 
should be shared in by the British and American peoples. 
The two countries are working together today. God grant 
that they may work together always. We want to see the 
present community of aims, purposes and methods between 
them outlast the war. We want to see it develop into a 
community of political action for purposes of peace as well 
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as war. We want, above all, to see it approved, applauded 
and delighted in without any qualification by the undivided 
sentiment of the American people. But we warn our British 
friends that this is not likely to happen so long as the Irish 
question remains unsettled. There could be no happier 
stroke of British policy than to get this old cause of estrange- 
ment, not only between England and Ireland but between 
England and America, out of the way at once. It damages 
the British cause. It damages the Allied cause. It is the 
one thing that tempers the fervent satisfaction with which 
all true Americans find themselves fighting side by side with 
Great Britain in defense of their common civilization. 

BACK TO THE LAND 

We must recognize realities. We are at war with Ger- 
many. That is the first fact. 

We are unprepared for it. That is the second fact. 

Our unpreparedness consists not alone in lack of soldiers 
and ships and munitions of war, but also in scarcity of food 
supplies. There is at this moment a scarcity sufficient to 
cause, or at least to provide a pretext for, an oppressive 
increase of prices ; and there is prospective danger of a much 
more serious scarcity, even approximating famine. That is 
the third fact which we are called upon to face. It would 
be useless now to wrangle over the causes of it. Perhaps 
there would be no scarcity of food if we had not exported 
so much. But lamenting that we did not put an embargo on 
foodstuffs would now do us no good. Nor can we now con- 
sider such a course. We cannot withhold food from our own 
Allies. There remains, therefore, nothing to be done but to 
set ourselves to work to overcome or to minimize the present 
scarcity, and to avert the prospective famine. 

This can be done. It can be done more promptly and 
more easily than the raising and equipment of an army and 
the building of a fleet. To do it, we need to invoke two prin- 
ciples, of which we have already heard much, and to which 
the nation is pretty thoroughly committed. These are, Con- 
servation and Mobilization. The one has been much ex- 
ploited as a law of economic welfare in time of peace. The 
other is the universally recognized and approved formula at 
the beginning of a war. Their present conjunction and 
application will be most appropriate, for the supreme need 
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of the time is that the industries of peace shall be marshalled 
for our support in time of war. 

Conservation of food supplies, then, is the first essential 
thing. There need be, we believe, no deprivation, but there 
certainly should be and must be no waste. Neither must 
there be any extortion, any trading upon the necessities of 
the people in time of stress, any hoarding or " cornering " 
for sordid gain. It has # been hinted that the latter has 
already been done, and that the high prices of some articles 
of food are due to artificial manipulation. If that is true, 
it is a monstrous evil, which should be abated by strenuous 
and unsparing official action. If it is not true, and if such 
an evil does not exist, we must recognize the possibility that 
such will become the case, and we shall be amply justified 
in taking whatever Governmental steps may be necessary 
to prevent it, and at the same time to minimize extravagance 
and waste. 

Food control by the Government may have a novel and 
an unwelcome sound. But we are confronting a novel and 
unwelcome emergency, and we must meet it with the 
measures which necessity demands or which prudence pre- 
scribes. Government control now would be far better than 
famine hereafter. And there is no exaggeration in saying 
that unless some effective means are employed to avert the 
catastrophe, we shall be measurably near the conditions 
that now prevail in European lands. 

A man whose own business would be directly, conspic- 
uously and probably quite unfavorably affected by such a 
system, and whose profits would probably be diminished, 
can surely not be suspected of any ulterior motives in advo- 
cating Government control of food supplies. At the same 
time, a man who is probably the largest dealer in food 
supplies must be regarded as an authority on the subject, 
whose opinions are deserving of careful thought. "We there- 
fore commend to careful consideration the recent declara- 
tions and recommendation of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, when 
he said: 

Because the time is short and the situation so dangerous, I favor 
Government supervision and control of the food production and food 
prices. They have been forced to come to that in Europe. Let us 
do it before we are compelled to do it. The prices of wheat, corn, 
live stock and other food products have got away from any control 
but that of the Government. Let the Government, for instance, fix 
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the wholesale prices of all meat produets. That would probably 
result in an automatic regulation of all prices from the producer to 
the consumer. If it failed to do so, further Government action might 
be necessary. These are radical suggestions. But this is an emer- 
gency which nothing but radical remedies will meet. There are firms 
whose profits would be cut, but in the present situation the indi- 
vidual will have to suffer, so long as benefit to the mass of the people 
results. 

Those were not the words of an alarmist, or of a self- 
seeker. Government control of his vast establishments would 
not be to his pecuniary or other advantage. His selfish 
interests lie in the other direction. But he spoke for some- 
thing more than self: for the advantage and interests of 
the nation. He knew what he was talking about. He knew 
how great was the emergency, and how slight was the hope 
of meeting it successfully by any other means than those 
which he thus suggested. 

Of the lawful and logical propriety of such action there 
can be no serious question. As a war measure, under mar- 
tial law, it would of course be indisputable; and we are 
now at war. But we should not have to resort to martial law 
for its justification. We have long been establishing prece- 
dents for it in the time and in the affairs of peace. In our 
cities generally, the Government controls the supply of 
potable water, which is as universally needed and as essen- 
tial as food. We have been arguing for Government control 
and conservation of industrial water supplies, water power, 
forests, and what not else. There are those, particularly 
those who now are most inclined to balk at Government 
control of food supplies, who have been favoring and 
strongly urging Government ownership and operation of 
all public utilities, including those businesses which, because 
of their magnitude, are capable of gravely affecting the 
necessities of life. In view of these things, there can be no 
logical and consistent objection to Governmental control, 
conservation and distribution of the chief food products. 

Also, Mobilization— voluntary, if that shall be found 
adequate, but if not, then compulsory. It is not enough to 
conserve and control our present food resources, any more 
than it is enough to equip and utilize our present army and 
navy. Our military forces on land and sea must be im- 
mensely augmented. So must our agricultural forces and 
their productions be increased. 
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During the last two and a half years, our reserves of 
foodstuffs have been drawn upon until now they are almost 
exhausted. We have not been producing enough to meet 
the needs of ourselves and our Allies, but have had to use up 
our savings. Now we are left dependent upon our current 
products, and at the same time our needs and those of our 
Allies are increasing. In addition, our current products are 
temporarily diminished. A careful Government survey re- 
sults in the report that the outlook for the crop of winter 
wheat and rye is less than two-thirds of the normal average. 

Elsewhere, similar conditions prevail. The shortage of 
food is worldwide. Thus in France, usually one of the 
richest agricultural countries, there has been a steady decline 
of productiveness. In 1913, in the non-invaded districts, the 
crops of wheat, rye, oats and potatoes aggregated 894,483,000 
bushels ; in 1914, they were only 814,298,000 bushels ; and in 
1915 they declined to 645,796,000 bushels. Bad as this was, 
worse followed, and last year, though complete returns are 
not available, the total is estimated to have been little if 
any above 500,000,000. It is known that the wheat crop was 
less than 200,000,000 bushels, against 303,404,000 in 1913. 
This ominous decrease in productiveness has been due to 
both decrease of acreage and decrease of production by the 
acre. The reason for it all is found in the drafting of all 
able-bodied men into the army, and the consequent lack of 
labor for agriculture. 

Similar conditions prevail in Great Britain. More than 
half — about 55 per cent. — of the persons employed before 
the war in farm work are now serving with the colors. Last 
year there was a decrease of twelve per cent, in the wheat 
acreage, compared with 1915, and there was a corresponding 
decrease in production of the principal crops. In Ireland 
last year there were produced only 2,350,000 tons of potatoes, 
against 3,710,000 tons in 1915. 

It was recently officially estimated and reported by the 
French Government that the allied and neutral Powers will 
this year need to import not less than 570,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Now it is officially estimated that the surplus of 
wheat in the non-European countries which can be drawn 
upon will this year be only 370,000,000 bushels. The allied 
and neutral counties of Europe are therefore confronted 
with a deficit of 200,000,000 bushels; and the deficit will be 
much larger than that if Argentina persists in the embargo 
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which she has lately declared, for Europe will then be de- 
prived of her 62,000,000 bushels. 

This is a state of affairs calculated to cause the gravest 
concern, not only to Europe but also to the United States. 
It should cause here, however, something more than con- 
cern : it should cause such a mobilization of agricultural 
forces and resources as we have never before seen or imag- 
ined. 

A call to such efforts was fittingly sounded by the Presi- 
dent, in a message to the National Agricultural Society at 
its recent meeting at Washington, in which he said : 

At the present moment it is our plain duty to take adequate steps 
that not only our own people be fed, but that we may, if possible, 
answer the call for food of other nations now at war. 

In this greatest of human needs I feel that the American farmer 
will do his part to the uttermost. By planting and increasing his 
production in every way possible every farmer will perform a labor 
of patriotism for which he will be recognized as a soldier of the 
commissary, adding his share to the food supply of our people. 

It was not necessary for the President to dwell upon the 
ways in which production is to be increased. They should 
be obvious to every practical agriculturist. There are two 
major ways : One is to increase the acreage under cultivation. 
The other is through intensified culture to increase the yield 
of each acre. 

The first of these does not mean merely the creation of 
new farms on the unoccupied lands of the west. It means 
the cultivation of neglected fields and even small plots of 
land, all over the country, even in the suburbs of our great 
Eastern cities. "Within the commuters ' radius of New York 
City there are hundreds of thousands of acres of unimproved 
land. Most of it is fertile; much of it so rich that, as 
Douglas Jerrold said of Australia, if you tickle it with a hoe 
it laughs with a harvest. Every acre, every square rod, of 
it should this year be not merely " tickled," but deeply and 
intensely cultivated, in order that we may have plenty of 
food at reasonable prices' and may in addition be able to 
supply the needs of our Allies who are fighting our battles 
for us upon the war fronts of Europe. 

Some months ago we called attention in this Beveew to 
the need of greater productiveness on existing farms, as 
well as of increasing the number and area of farms. We 
pointed out the fact that the average yield to the acre of 
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wheat, potatoes and other crops was more than twice as 
great in Europe as it was in America, and we urged the 
desirability of bringing our yield up at least approximately 
to that of the old countries across the sea. It seemed to us 
discreditable that we should be satisfied with twelve or 
thirteen bushels of wheat when European countries produce 
thirty or more ; and with eighty or ninety bushels of potatoes 
when Germany has more than two hundred. A recent writer, 
analyzing the food conditions of that country, says that the 
fate of Germany depends upon potatoes. If she can keep up 
her yield of them so as to feed the people, she will win ; if 
not, she will lose. We do not believe that even with un- 
limited quantities of potatoes and all other foods she could 
win this war. But we do know that if our yield of potatoes 
to the acre were as large as hers, we should be immeasurably 
better off than we are today. That large yields are possible 
here is indisputable. Individual farms, even considerable 
districts, in the Eastern States, produce as abundantly as 
Germany. Even that is surpassed. A report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior tells that some farmers in Alaska — in 
Alaska, mind! — have produced from 575 to 750 bushels of 
potatoes to the acre. 

Another striking confirmation of our plea for the greater 
improvement of the area now nominally under cultivation 
has been provided by a joint report of experts of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, and of the Department of Health 
of that State. This report, made after a painstaking survey, 
was to the effect that the agricultural productiveness of 
Massachusetts might easily be doubled, simply by reclaiming 
and cultivating neglected lands. Massachusetts farmers now 
produce from a total of 700,000 acres of land crops worth 
$30,000,000 a year. The survey showed the existence of 
300,000 acres of rich land now quite unproductive, which 
needs nothing but drainage to make it capable of being culti- 
vated and of producing more than the present 700,000 acres 
produce. In other words, the simple, inexpensive, and per- 
fectly practicable expedient of drainage would enable the 
yearly returns from the soil to be increased from $30,000,000 
to $60,000,000. And what can be done in Massachusetts can 
be done elsewhere. 

Now is the time to do it, in this present month of May, 
1917. There is reason to hope that it will largely be done. 
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From almost every State in the Union come reports of agi- 
tation on the subject, and of practical organization to that 
end. The needed end ought to be attained through voluntary 
effort. But if not, if men are willing to incur the odium of 
" slackers " by neglecting to till their ground to its full 
capacity, then by all means the Government should apply 
compulsion with a strong hand. By the right of eminent 
domain, for the public purpose of supplying the essential 
needs of the people, neglected lands which the owners refuse 
to cultivate could legally be taken over for the time by the 
State for cultivation by those who are willing to do the job. 

Nor should we hesitate, if it were necessary, to resort to 
compulsory labor in the fields. Certainly it would be fitting 
thus to employ all able-bodied inmates of jails and prisons 
and almshouses, and especially of the detention camps in 
which ill-affected aliens are confined. But it would be quite 
logical, in case of need, to go beyond that. If it be lawful for 
the Government to draft men for a military army, it should 
be equally lawful for it to draft them for an industrial or 
agricultural army. One suggestion now being considered 
is that enlisted men of the army, in training camps, be 
detailed to do a certain amount of farm work daily. If 
training camps were situated in farming regions, this might 
be practicable. Of course many of the recruits will be 
skilled farmers, and it seems probable that they might work 
at farming for a few hours each day without injury but 
rather with profit to the military training which they will be 
undergoing. 

Another suggestion, urged by a high authority in Illinois, 
is that there shall be recruited, by voluntary enlistment or 
by conscription, an industrial army of men and boys not 
qualified for military service but quite able to do agricul- 
tural work. These should be placed under military organiza- 
tion and control, receive regular military pay, and be recog- 
nized as a part of the public service of the nation. 

Now that we have entered upon this war, we should throw 
ourselves into it with every ounce of weight and of strength 
at our command. It would be madness to trifle or to tempo- 
rize with the food question, to " wait and see if prices are 
unduly raised," and to " wait and see how the crops turn 
out." We need Government control and conservation of all 
our food supplies, and mobilization of all our food-producing 
forces ; and we need them now. 
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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

A MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
I. 

(April 6 — April 18) 

At eighteen minutes past one o 'clock on the afternoon of 
Friday, April 6th, the United States went to war against the 
Imperial German Government. That was the hour and 
moment at which President Wilson wrote his name in ap- 
proval at the bottom of the parchment bearing the resolu- 
tion of Congress making the formal declaration. No pomp 
of circumstance or ceremony attended the signature of this 
resolution, the most important and far-reaching in its effect 
that any President has signed since Abraham Lincoln put 
his name to the official draft of the immortal Emancipation 
Proclamation. As you enter the main North door of the 
White House — the " Big House " to distinguish the resi- 
dence from the office wing — there is a small room at the 
right, used by the chief usher, about eight by ten feet in 
dimension. There, seated at the usher's desk, and with only 
his wife and cousin present besides three employes of the 
executive and White House staffs, the President signed the 
national decree of outlawry against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. 

Immediately he issued his proclamation notifying all who 
might be concerned; enjoining vigilance and zeal upon all 
United States authorities, civil and military; calling upon 
all American citizens to give loyal support to the nation 
and warning all alien enemies to preserve the peace and 
obey the laws. Simultaneously official word went to army 
and navy, and as far as long adherence to the practice, if 
not the policy, of pacifism permitted, the United States was 
on a war footing, with the most powerful military organiza- 
tion the world has ever known as its enemy. 

Thereupon, with characteristic American confidence — 
with characteristic Anglo-Saxon confidence — there was a 
general setting to work to put the United States into proper 
condition to make good that declaration. 

The case for the United States against the Imperial 
German Government had been long in the making. Presi- 
dent Wilson had displayed more patience than some of his 
countrymen would have shown, and there had been times 
when it seemed that the outlaw practices authorized and per- 
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mitted by the German Government must force the United 
States to armed resistance. Only the promise solemnly 
given on the 4th of May, 1916, by the Imperial Government, 
to curb these practices on the part of its uniformed subor- 
dinates, prevented the break from coming that year. Then, 
when on the evening of the last day of January of this 
year, the Imperial German Government served notice on 
President Wilson that it intended to revoke that promise 
at midnight — only six hours later — it was evident to all 
who had any skill in reading American character that the 
crisis had come. 

Only the Imperial German Government failed to under- 
stand. But this was but the addition of one more to the 
already long list of its failures to comprehend the psychology 
of other peoples. Proceeding upon the theory that any sort 
of wanton practice might be made lawful by its proclama- 
tion, that Government scorned the suggestion that it would 
drive the United States into the list of its open enemies, 
and scoffed at the prediction that even in the event of war 
the United States could inflict material damage upon the 
German cause. And so the Imperial German Government 
rejected the possibility of preventing American participation 
in the war, even after President Wilson had issued his call 
for a special session of the Congress, and it was apparent to 
all the world what course he would take when it met. 

The Congress assembled on Monday, April 2nd, and at a 
joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives 
that evening President Wilson presented the case against the 
Imperial German Government in an address which will 
always rank among the greatest, as it is among the most 
important of American state papers. Opening with the 
statement that there were " very serious choices of policy 
to be made " which it was neither right nor constitutionally 
permissible for him to make, the President laid before Con- 
gress a concise summing up of the course of Germany under 
its decision to " put aside all restraints of law or humanity." 
He described how " in the progress of the cruel and unmanly 
business " on which the Imperial German Government had 
embarked every restriction had been swept aside and the 
work had gone on " with reckless lack of compassion or of 
principle." 

The German submarine warfare against commerce, the 
President said, " is a warfare against mankind. It is a war 
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against all nations. . . . Challenge is to all mankind/ ' The 
armed neutrality which, in an earlier address to Congress 
the President had felt would be sufficient answer to Ger- 
many's menace, he was now convinced was impracticable, 
" because submarines are, in effect, outlaws, when used as 
German submarines have been used. . . . 

" There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable 
of making,' ' declared the President, " we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The 
wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs ; they cut at the very roots of human life. 9 J 

And then Mr. Wilson made that recommendation to Con- 
gress which it had been his deepest hope to avoid — the recom- 
mendation that it make formal declaration of war: 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character 
of the step I am taking, and of the grave responsibilities which it 
involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my con- 
stitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent course 
of the Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less than 
war against the Government and people of the United States : that 
it formally accept the status of belligerent which has thus been 
thrust upon it, and that it take immediate steps not only to put the 
country in a more thorough state of defense, but also to exert all 
its power and employ all its resources to bring the Government of 
the German Empire to terms and end t\e war. 

This course, the President said, would involve " the ut- 
most practicable co-operation " with Germany's present 
enemies ; the extension to them of " the most liberal financial 
credits " so that our resources may be added to theirs so 
far as possible; the " organization and mobilization of all 
the material resources of the country "; the " immediate full 
equipment of the navy," especially with means of dealing 
with the enemy submarines; the immediate addition to the 
armed forces of the United States of at least 500,000 men 
"to be chosen upon the principle of universal liability to 
service " with subsequent equal increments as needed; and 
finally, the " granting of adequate credits to the Govern- 
ment," sustained, as far as may be equitably, by taxation. 

Having thus summed up against the German Govern- 
ment, made his recommendation for action and stated 
what he conceived to be involved by it, the President pro- 
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ceeded to a declaration of the motives justifying the pro- 
posed action. 

This message of the President met with instant response 
and approval from all parts of the United States and from 
all the civilized world. His statement of motives was re- 
ceived as " an appeal to every instinct, every impulse, every 
tradition of democracy." Among his countrymen the voice 
of criticism and political opposition was hushed, if not wholly 
silenced. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, who had been one 
of the most vigorously critical of Mr, Wilson >s political 
antagonists hailed the message as one of the greatest of 
American state papers, and called at the White House to 
express his appreciation of it and to offer his services in 
raising a division of troops for prompt service in the field 
against Germany. 

The press of England and France, and of the newly 
republican Russia greeted the message and the advent of 
the United States into the ranks of the enemies of the 
German Government with enthusiastic approval and every 
manifestation of profound satisfaction. Similar expressions 
came from Italy and from Belgium, and from Japan came 
the added suggestion that the United States might assist 
in furnishing transportation for an army of a million Japa- 
nese soldiers to go to Europe and take part there in the 
final task of overthrowing the German armies. 

But while the Entente Powers rejoiced over the acquisi- 
tion of a hew ally the press of Germany, which had main- 
tained a cynical and sneering indifference up to the moment 
of the actual break, received the President's merciless 
description of the Imperial Government with an outburst of 
savage rage which manifested itself in the application of 
such epithets as " dishonest, 5 9 " untrue," and " perfidious " 
to the President and his words, at the same time indulging 
in the old line of threats and boasts about this marking the 
certain end of the Monroe Doctrine. Yet the rest of the 
world considered that it more certainly marked the end of 
the Imperial German Government if not also of the House 
of Hohenzollern. 

Congress proceeded to act promptly upon the President's 
recommendation. A resolution formally declaring " the 
state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has been thrust upon the United 
States " and authorizing and directing the President to put 
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the country in a thorough state of defense, and also " to 
exert all of its power and employ all of its resources to 
carry on war against the Imperial German Government " 
was introduced immediately in both Senate and House. 

Action was delayed one day in the Senate by the opposi- 
tion of Mr. La Follette,who numbers among his constituents 
probably a larger percentage of voters of German descent 
than any other Senator. When the vote was taken after a 
debate in which Mr. La Follette had assailed England and 
defended the German course, the resolution, amended so as 
to pledge the nation's entire resources to the war, was carried 
by 82 to 6. The influence of German constituencies mani- 
fested itself also in the House, where it had the assistance of 
Mr. Kitchin, the Democratic leader, who, like Miss Rankin, 
of Montana, the first woman elected to Congress, simply 
could not bring himself to cast a vote for war, and who 
practically admitted, in debate, that he was for peace at 
any price. The House adopted the resolution as it passed 
the Senate, about half past three o'clock on the morning 
of April 6th, by a vote of 373 to 50, and as soon as it had been 
signed by Speaker Clark and Vice-President Marshall it 
was sent to the White House for the President's approval. 

Besides the opposition to the declaration inspired within 
Congress by German influences there was an organized op- 
position of small proportions but noisy character, coming 
from professional pacifists and peace-at-any-price people. 
One delegation from Boston was so vigorous in its opposi- 
tion to combat that one of its members assaulted Senator 
Lodge at his committee-room door, and was knocked down 
by the veteran Massachusetts statesman. The adoption of 
the declaration of war, and the promulgation of the Presi- 
dent's proclamation materially checked this purely pacifist 
opposition, but did not seem to exert any noticeable influence 
upon that proceeding from German sources, either in or out 
of Congress. Some of the pacifists took their cue from 
William J. Bryan who telegraphed the President asking to 
be listed as a volunteer for any service he could render as a 
private whenever the President desired to call upon him. 
The man who assaulted Senator Lodge announced that he 
had been cured of his mental slant and would support the 
war as best he could. Mr. Kitchin and some of his followers 
in the House, and Mr. Stone in the Senate, stated publicly 
that since the country had determined to make war despite 
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their opposition they would support the country's attitude, 
although it was against their convictions. Mr. Kitchin re- 
tains his place as leader of his party in the House, and will 
have charge of the war revenue measures, having conducted 
one of them, for the $7,000,000,000 bond issue, to successful 
passage already. Opposition responsive to the influence of 
German constituencies continued, being especially marked in 
certain cases in the House as well as in the case of Mr. 
La Follette. 

The promulgation of the formal declaration of war 
brought at once from the heads of the Allied Governments 
formal expression of rejoicing over the action of the United 
States, and of deep satisfaction with President Wilson's 
statement of the motives and purposes of the American 
nation. President Poincare, in a personal message to Presi- 
dent Wilson gave expression to the profound emotion stirred 
in the French Republic, King George, Lloyd George, the 
British Premier, and Asquith, his predecessor, with other 
members of the British Government, were quick to telegraph 
their joy that the " whole English-speaking race is to fight 
as comrades side by side in the most momentous struggle 
in history," and to give recognition, on behalf of " all the 
peoples of the British Empire " to the " chivalry and 
courage which call the people of the United States to dedi- 
cate the whole of their resources to the greatest cause that 
ever engaged human endeavor." 

From Rome came similar messages, and from Petrograd 
came word that the American Republic was giving new 
strength to the cause of liberty and assisting to render solid 
the foundations of the new democratic Government of Russia. 
From Japan, also, and from Belgium and others of the 
Allied Governments, there came the same note of deep re- 
joicing. Even China, which had already broken diplomatic 
relations with Germany, felt the urge to follow still farther, 
and declare war. But fronr Germany there were renewed 
snarls of rage with scornful belittlement of what the un- 
organized and unprepared United States could do to injure 
mighty Germany. 

Most striking and significant was the response from 
American citizens of German birth or descent. Despite the 
active opposition of the representatives in Congress of some 
of the strongest of these constituencies, it was made ap- 
parent by the public utterances and acts of many influential 
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men of German blood that no matter what the severance of 
their ties of kinship might cost them their loyalty was to 
the United States and their allegiance would be true. 

One result of great importance flowed from the American 
declaration which had not been anticipated. That was a 
solidification of Latin- America behind American leadership 
such as had not been believed possible. Here at last was 
a stand taken by the United States to which the rest of 
the Western hemisphere seems willing to credit genuine 
unselfishness and sincerity. 

The island republic of Cuba led in this acknowledgment. 
As an expression of duty to the United States, in gratitude 
for what it had done for her, and of duty to the principles 
of justice and humanity, President Menocal, on the day 
following the declaration of war by the United States, asked 
the Cuban Congress to give him authority to take the same 
action. And without a dissenting voice the Cuban Congress 
responded. " Whatever effort Cuba shall make to assist the 
United States of America " — so ran the report of the Cuban 
committee, " will be looked upon as the generous action of 
a grateful people, and of a friend who can never forget the 
sacrifice and effort made by the United States to co-operate 
in our struggle for independence." 

In line with this action by Cuba, although not yet as far- 
reaching, was that of Brazil in breaking off relations with 
Germany. Brazil had a£ motive tEg §ame wanton dis- 
regard of her rights by Germany that had impelled other 
nations, and her rupture of relations was expected to lead 
very soon to declaration of war. Argentina declared in- 
tention to maintain neutrality but announced that the Gov- 
ernment supported the position of the United States. Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay took similar action. Peru, Bolivia 
and even Colombia showed their sympathy with the position 
taken by the United States. Bolivia; terminated diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 

^ In Central America Panama promptly ranged Herself 
with the United States as an avowed enemy of Germany. 
Costa Rica announced that she was with the United States 
and " would prove it if necessary." Guatemala and 
Nicaragua indicated their strong sympatKy with the United 
States, and only in Mexico, where German intrigue had made 
strong efforts against us, were there symptoms of unfriend- 
liness. Never has there been such sympathy of purpose and 
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of action on the part of Latin- America with the leadership 
of the United States. 

Having declared war against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and having directed the President to employ all 
the resources of the United States to bring that waa* to a 
successful termination, Congress set about the work of 
passing upon the recommendations of the President as to 
the means of employing the nation's resources. While Con- 
gress was making ready for this work agents of the Govern- 
ment were seizing the German merchant ships and auxiliary 
cruisers which were lying in American waters, and beginning 
the task of making them ready for war service. Many of 
them had been badly damaged, especially in machinery, by 
their crews. The crew of the interned cruiser Cormorcm, 
lying in the harbor of Apia, Guam, blew up the ship to 
prevent her falling into American hands in serviceable con- 
dition, several of them losing their lives in the explosion. 
There were 91 German ships seized, aggregating 593,790 
tons. The German crews were removed from all these ships 
and taken to immigrant stations or other suitable places for 
detention. German ships were seized at seventeen different 
continental ports and in the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and Samoa. 

At the same time that these ships were seized many per- 
sons suspected or charged with espionage or other violation 
of law or the President's orders to alien enemies were 
arrested. Statutes enacted in 1798 were invoked in some of 
these cases, and seizures were made without reference to 
local courts. Many evidences of enemy activity of greater 
or less degree were discovered, including the finding of 
mines placed in such position as to destroy two of the ships 
held at Philadelphia when they were moved. The National 
Guard was called out in many of the States and stationedto 
protect railway bridges and other public works which 
might be injured or destroyed T>y explosives. In numerous 
cases such guards were fired upon from ambush at night, 
and some casualties occurred. Guards repeatedly fired on 
prowlers who refused to heed their orders, and some sucli 
persons vrere killed. But in general good order was pre- 
served, and there was no material disturbance. An explo- 
sion in a munitions plant near Philadelphia resulted in the 
loss of more than 100 lives. The belief was widely held that 
the explosion had been caused by alien enemies, and numer- 
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ous arrests were made. No definite proof has come to 
public notice as yet, however. 

Meantime Washington has hummed with activity in 
preparation for energetic participation in the war. Esti- 
mates calling for appropriations of $3,400,000,000 for the 
first year were submitted to Congress by the War and Navy 
Departments. The President's recommendation that a sub- 
stantial loan to the Allied Governments, and adequate 
credits for our own Government, be provided for, was acted 
upon with great promptness. A bill passed the House of 
Representatives, unanimously, on April 14, and the Senate 
on April 17, providing for an issue of $5,000,000,000 of 3% 
per cent, bonds and $2,000,000,000 of short-term Treasury 
certificates. This bill authorizes the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury to invest three billions before the end of the 
war in securities of Governments at war with Germany. 
The intention of the Government is to grant assistance to 
Russia at the earliest possible time. Some influential bankers 
have advised against attempting to float the entire loan at 
once on the ground that the transfer of so large a sum in a 
short time would tend to upset domestic conditions. But evi- 
dences of the popularity of the loan were very numerous, and 
offers of large individual subscriptions poured in to the 
Treasury Department. 

Immediately upon the announcement that war had been 
declared advice as to how best to act against Germany began 
to flow into Washington from all parts of the United States 
and even from Europe. Two especially clear lines of action 
were proposed. One was for the immediate lending of credit 
and the early despatch of troops to France, both for their 
moral as well as their physical effect. The other proposal 
was that the most helpful course for the United States 
would be to furnish food and other supplies to the Allied 
Governments, and to build ships with all our energy in order 
to insure the transportation of such supplies. 

Congress prepared to follow the action as to war funds 
by authorization for increases of the army and navy. The 
Senate very promptly passed the Army Appropriation Bill 
which had failed of enactment at the regular session, to- 
gether with some minor military measures. Much opposi- 
tion to the President's recommendation for selection of the 
new troops upon the principle of universal liability to 
service appeared in both the House and the Senate. Many 
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senators and representatives advocate making just one more 
trial of the volunteer system despite the fact that it has 
failed at every crisis in the history of the country when it 
has been invoked. President Wilson has given no indication 
of withdrawing from his position as this is written. Prepar- 
ation is going forward for raising an army of more than a 
million men at first, with subsequent plans depending upon 
the course of events. 

The demand for ships has met with ready response. The 
Federal Shipping Board acted favorably upon suggestions 
that it undertake the construction of wooden ships, and the 
initial steps to accomplish that were taken quickly, with the 
expectation of having the first vessels available for service 
within a few months. 

Simultaneously the purchase in large quantities of sup- 
plies for all services began, the War Department making one 
contract for 3,000,000 trench bombs. The National Defense 
Council, acting in close harmony with the different Govern- 
ment departments, labored to secure the best service from 
the industrial organizations of the nation. The presidents 
of the leading railroads of the country met at Washington 
and named a board of five men to direct the operation of all 
the American railways throughout the war in order to 
insure the fullest co-operation with the Government, and 
" in the effort to produce a maximum of national trans- 
portation efficiency." 

The representatives of organized labor lost no time in 
pledging the support of labor to the effective conduct of the 
war, and manifested it in their support of the huge bond bill 
in Congress. 

Responsive to the suggestion that the greatest possi- 
bility for effective service from the United States was in 
the provision of food, the Administration at Washington 
and those of practically all the various States called upon 
the people to exert every energy in the production and 
frugal use of food. Warnings against waste were issued 
everywhere, and the wives of cabinet members set the ex- 
ample of saving food by cutting down their own meals. 
Organizations to stimulate agriculture and to furnish needed 
assistance to farmers have been effected in many States, 
the purpose being to facilitate supply of money, or of seed 
or fertilizers, and to assist in securing farm labor. A 
National Food Board was suggested by the National Defense 
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Council, and Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, accepted its chairman- 
ship, with an urgent appeal for national economy. In many 
ways and along many lines the nation began its belated 
preparations for war. Steps were taken also for consulta- 
tion with the Allied Governments in Europe. Army and 
navy officers in London and Paris communicated with the 
authorities of their services, and discussion of methods of 
effective co-operation began. Then it was announced that 
a commission from the Allied Governments would come to 
Washington, and that former Premier Arthur J. Balfour 
would represent the British Government. It was also an- 
nounced that ex-Premier Viviani and Field-Marshal Joffre 
would represent the French Government. Preparations for 
the reception of this commission are under way as this is 
written. 

Following the declaration of war against the Imperial 
German Government, the United States took no action 
against Austria, Bulgaria or Turkey. But those Govern- 
ments being allies of Germany, in tui-n broke off relations 
with the United States, and accordingly this Government 
seized fourteen Austrian ships that were lying in American 
waters, and is prepared to include Austria in the declara- 
tion of war if that becomes necessary. 

Thus the great democracy of the New World has joined 
the great English and French democracies of the Old World, 
and the new democracy of Russia, in mortal challenge to the 
Imperial Autocracy of Germany, and the American democ- 
racy has begun to rouse itself for the struggle. 

(This record closes as of April 18 and is to be continued.) 



